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NOTES AND COMMENT 

A hundred years ago found the Church in the United States united under 
one archbishop, the Most Reverend Ambrose Marechal, who succeeded Arch- 
bishop Neale on July 4, 1817, and who ruled over his vast province until his 
death on January 28, 1828. An ecclesiastical map of the United States in 1820, 
would show the Province of Baltimore subdivided into eight Dioceses: 1. That 
of Baltimore itself, which included Maryland and the District of Columbia; 
2. Boston, which comprehended "all New England, including Maine," as the 
Laity's Directory for 1822 (p. 101), describes it; 3. New York, which included 
the State of New York, together with the northern part of New Jersey; 4. Phil- 
adelphia, including the two States of Pennsylvania and Delaware, and the 
southern part of New Jersey; 5. Bardstown, which was "of prodigious extent" 
(ibid., p. 108), included the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, with Michigan Territory and the North West Territory; 6. Louisiana, 
included "the whole ancient Louisiana, as sold by France to the United States, 
together with the Floridas (ibid., p. Ill);" 7. Richmond, included the State of 
Virginia; 8. Charleston, included the three States of North and South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia. 



The Laity's Directory of 1822, devotes pages 72-126 to a description of the 
Church in the United States for the year 1821-22. An interesting picture of 
the State of the Church in 1820, might be drawn from this valuable source as 
well as from Shea's History, and from Grassi's Notizie Varie, of 1819. Certain 
salient points would need little emphasis to give them prominence in the picture. 
One evil of the day was prevalent enough seriously to threaten for a time the 
unity of the Church in the United States in 1820 — Trusteeism. Trustee troubles 
were not confined to any one particular section of the country nor was any 
single bishop called upon to solve the problems they presented. The fact is 
that they were limited by the boundaries of no diocese; their blighting influence 
was felt on all (Treacy, Evils of Trusteeism, Historical Records and Studies, 
vol. viii, p. 145). Baltimore had inherited from Bishop Carroll's time a dis- 
turbing element in the German Catholics of that city as well as in Irish mal- 
contents at Norfolk and at Charleston. Shea describes the cause as follows: 
"Little knots of malcontents in Norfolk and Charleston, men destitute of religion 
who seldom or never approached the Sacraments, actually through the Irish 
hierarchy, whose good faith they abused, and through Rev. Robert Browne and 
his confederates at Rome, influenced the action of Propaganda, and of course, 
not in the best interests of the Church in the United States. The Very Rev. 
John Rice, O. S. A., who possessed great influence in Rome, is said to have been 
the most active in this unjustifiable interference in the affairs of the Church in 
America" (Shea, op. cit., iii, p. 57). 
258 
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The result of this interference was that the Holy See sided with those opposed 
to Archbishop Marechal, and in July, 1820, secret bulls were issued creating the 
Diocese of Virginia, with the episcopal see at Richmond, and the Diocese of the 
Carolinas-Georgia, with the episcopal see at Charleston. Rev. Patrick Kelly 
was appointed Bishop of Richmond, and Rev. John England, Bishop of Charles- 
ton. "By this hasty and inconsiderate action," says Shea, "the Diocese of 
Baltimore constituted two portions, a thousand miles apart, Maryland and 
the District of Columbia on the Atlantic, and Alabama and Mississippi in the 
southwest" (ibid, p. 58). Not only did Richmond and Charleston receive 
bishops who were utter strangers to the country, but so also had New York and 
Philadelphia. These four Bishops were nominated, Shea claims, by the influence 
of a foreign hierarchy, and in some cases bound in the very act of their conse- 
cration by an oath of allegiance to the British Government, at that time 
unfriendly to the United States. 



Bishop Connolly, 0. P., of New York (1814-1825) was familiar to a certain 
extent with the general condition of the Church in the United States; he had 
acted for a number of years as agent at Rome for Archbishop Carroll. 



Bishop Patrick Kelly was about forty years old when he was appointed to 
Richmond, and at the time was President of St. John's Seminary, Birchfield, 
Kilkenny, Ireland. Shea sums him up as a man "of great strength and colossal 
proportions, but though pious, prudent, and of great integrity, he was rigid, 
unyielding, and haughty." A tradition is extant that he had grown tired of the 
burdens of college life imposed upon him, and that he appealed to his friend, 
Archbishop Troy, of Dublin, to secure him a Bishopric in North America. One 
of his letters from the Propaganda Archives (America Centrale, Vol. 40, folios 
159-161), to the Father John Rice, who had aided the Norfolk malcontents, 
mentions this rumor. 

Birchfield, Kilkenny, July 16, 1820. 
Rev. and Dr. friend, 

I received a day or two ago your very unwelcome favour of the 22d ult. 
in which you congratulate me on my elevation to the See of Virginia in Amer- 
ica: jocosely, I suppose, as anyone's elevation to any see however accomplished 
he be and howsoever well acquainted with the state of religion in his church 
is matter of condolence rather than congratulation; how much more is that of 
me who have no pretensions to any of those accomplishments natural or 
acquired which dignify the Bishop and who, besides, am an utter stranger to the 
state of religion not only in that church to which you say I am called, but 
even in that of which I am now a member. Your letter especially in this affair 
of my exaltation has been to me a source of more serious uneasiness than I 
recollect to have experienced since the night previous to my receiving the 
Subdeaconship. I am determined, however, to suffer the will of God to have 
its course and earnestly hope that, if my exaltation contribute not to the 
sanctification of God's name and the coming of his Kingdom, he will by some 
means or other prevent its taking place. 
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The letter to which you allude in the first paragraph of your letter is, I 
suppose, that which you wrote some time last year to Father Nowlan. If 
any inconveniences have arisen to you from that communication, I must 
candidly confess, it ought, as far as my knowledge goes, to be laid at my door, 
and not at his. For as soon as he received that letter he sent for me and 
gave it me to read. Having read it, I felt offended at it, though I do not now 
recollect what it was in particular that provoked me: but I believe it was the 
report you mentioned in that letter, as then afloat in Rome of my going or 
having gone to America, and your desire to know whether this supposed 
journey of mine originated in misunderstanding with my Bishop or not. 
After I read the letter, Father Nowlan asked me what did I think of it. I 
answered peevishly: it does not concern me as I am neither going nor have 
gone nor do I desire to go to America nor did it ever enter my head to intrigue 
for a mitre. What answer, said he, shall I make Father Rice? None at all on 
my part, said I. So that if Father Nowlan have not since answered your 
letter and I cannot affirm whether he has or not, the omission ought to be 
attributed to me rather than him. Morisey too was at that time in Rome 
and it occurred to me that he might have given birth to the report with a 
view to injure Dr. Marum, on that account I mentioned the circumstance to 
his Lordship: but I have not since heard whether he made any use of the 
information or not. Perhaps this naked but true statement may serve to clear 
up what you cannot explain in the conduct of Father Nowlan. With respect 
to my ability to bring out with me three young clergy qualified as you deem 
requisite, I feel no hesitation in saying I could lead forth with me four times 
that number if necessary, were the means at hand of bearing their expenses out 
and places there provided for them on their arrival. So that if the church 
of Virginia require the auxiliaries you mention, you should lose no time in 
applying to the Propaganda for the necessary aid. Any young man pro- 
posing to go with me will be opposed by his relatives as I myself expect to be 
opposed strongly by mine, so that no help can be drawn from those quarters. 
I have not yet thought of how my own expenses are to be supplied. Adieu and 
believe me, 

Your afft. friend and servant, 

Patrick Kelly. 

Bishop Kelly's career in America was a brief and unpleasant one. He 
was consecrated by Archbishop Troy on August 24, 1820, "the oath of allegiance 
to the King of England being administered'' (Shka, ibid., p. 29). Shortly 
afterwards he sailed for New York, and in due time presented himself to his 
metropolitan, Archbishop Marechal, at Baltimore. The Archbishop left no 
doubt in Dr. Kelly's mind as to his position in the matter. As plainly as he 
could, he stated that the new bishop was unwelcome, that he could proceed 
or not, as he wished, to take possession of the new See and Diocese of Virginia, 
according to the tenor of the Bulls transmitted to him. "But to assure the 
tranquility of our conscience," the written protest (January 18, 1821), of the 
Archbishop reads, "we hereby distinctly declare to your Lordship that we in 
no wise give or yield our assent positively to this most unfortunate action of 
the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda fide. If you carry it out, we are 
to be held free before God and the Church now and hereafter from all the 
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evils and scandals which the Catholic religion suffers or may suffer from it 
in these United States." The following day, January 19, 1821, Bishop Kelly 
set out for Norfolk. In July, 1822, he was recalled by the Holy See and was 
transferred to the See of Waterford-Lismore, Ireland. He died October 8, 
1829. 



A sympathetic sketch of his life will be found in the History and Antiquities 
of the Diocese of Ossory, Vol. i, pp. 272-275. Morse attacks his appointment 
rather viciously in his Foreign Conspiracy against the Liberty of ihe United 
Sta'es (New York, 1835). In the General's Descriptio Provinciae Metropol tanae 
Baltimorensis in foedcrath Americanae Septentriona'is Statibus, for 1821-1822 
(Hughes, History of the S. J., etc., Documents, Vol. ii, p. 959), the praesens 
status religionis for Richmond has but one word: Confusio. Bishop Kelly 
had but two priests, two churches, and 2,400 Catholics, but the task of keeping 
his flock in peace was beyond his powers. 



In Philadelphia, Bishop Conwell had likewise inherited a legacy of disorder. 
He arrived in his episcopal See about the first of December, 1820, and his 
presence in the Pro-Cathedral the first Sunday morning was made the occasion 
of a public attack upon the hierarchy by that notorious disturber of the peace 
in Philadelphia — Rev. William Hogan, the author of the Schism which bears 
his name. Dr. Conwell's episcopate was a virtual martyrdom, and his recall 
to Rome in 1827-1828, together with his own impetuous action in returning 
to Philadelphia without announcement, form a very interesting, if not tragic, 
episode of this time. The late Martin I. J. Griffin's Life of Bishop Conwell 
(ACHS Records), contains all that need be known on the unfortunate bishop's 
career. His appointment to Philadelphia came about as follows : When Arch- 
bishop O'Reilly, of Armagh, died, Dr. Conwell, who was Vicar-General of 
the diocese, was the unanimous choice of the priests for the archiepiscopal 
See, but Dr. Curtis, the President of the Irish College at Salamanca, was 
chosen, and Dr. Conwell was given his choice of Madras or Philadelphia by 
the Holy See. In the light of his choice of Philadelphia, the following unpub- 
lished letter from the pen of Dr. Curtis to Monsignor Argenti, Secretary of the 
Congregation, is highly significant. The original is in French (Propaganda 
Archives, America Centrale, vol. 4, No. 143). 

Sir, 

I have the honor to receive, at this moment, your letter of the 22nd of 
last month enclosing the receipt regarding the advowson gift of the two 
parishes of Drogheda and Turfechan, which His Holiness was pleased to make 
to me and which had been a long time united as a source of revenue of the 
Primate. 

You tell me at the same time that you will send me the Pallium as soon 
as possible; on receiving it I will heartily fulfil the duty of acknowledging this 
concession and the further one of the two parishes, in a letter to the Cardinal 
Prefect — who has been so kind as to announce them to me, — a thing I have 
not yet done, so as not to inconvenience His Eminence needlessly. 
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You add that the taxes for sending the Apostolic letters and the Pallium 
were sixteen Roman Crowns in the Chancellery and you ask whether you must 
pay this sum for me or leave it to the charge of the Sacred Congregation. Be 
good enough, Sir, to settle it without delay. It is a very just — a very moder- 
ate expense. I shall repay you, with the rest that I shall owe you to the end 
of this year, either by sending it to you directly, or paying it for you to our 
venerable friend Msgr. Troy — whichever you wish. All this is a slight matter 
and soon finished. But the same cannot be said, Monsignor Argenti, of that 
which remains for us to treat here. With your letter of the 15th of last month, 
I also received one of the same date from His Eminence the Cardinal Pre- 
fect, and with all the respect due rightly to his dignity, place and person, but 
not without the greatest astonishment and regret His Eminence began by 
supposing I was already informed that Rev. Henry Conwell — Parish Priest of 
Dungannon, in this diocese — had been nominated Bishop of Philadelphia by the 
Sovereign Pontiff. I had, in truth, heard talk of this, some time ago, but 
without attaching to it the least credit — persuaded that the thing was almost 
as impossible as to believe that he had been made Emperor of China. Never- 
theless, in the course of last week, Msgr. Troy assured me, with the greatest 
surprise and sorrow, that it was a certain fact, and that Conwell had made it 
public. Those of my confreres whom I have seen lately, and many of the 
principal clergy — justly indignant at so dangerous and revolting an example — 
have begged me as Archbishop of Conwell, to represent the truth in all its 
nakedness to the Sacred Congregation, which had been so infamously de- 
ceived by intrigues and insidious manoeuvers and which would be incapable 
of choosing for the Episcopate a subject so ill-fitted, if it had the least sus- 
picion that during the long period of years when he was Parish Priest, his 
ordinary custom was to travel — to rush here and there through France, 
England, Scotland and Ireland, outside his parish, in which he did not reside, 
as he was obliged to, to care for the souls entrusted to his charge; and all this 
without having obtained — not even asked the permission of his ecclesiastical 
Superiors — at least to avoid the shocking scandal. 

Although I knew that these complaints and others were well founded, I had 
no wish to address them directly to the Sacred Congregation; on the contrary 
I would be content to recommend M. Conwell, as I had done in the case of 
Dr. McCann, because I saw that he was worthy of it — but yet I ask you to 
present this letter when you find it is convenient, and to confine yourself to it. 

The said letter of His Eminence remarked, besides, that Conwell had 
asked and obtained from the Holy See permission to retain the sums which he 
had received for the future archbishop, during the late vacancy of the See, 
maintaining that they came from matrimonial charges and as he himself said, 
he had applied them to the Church and other pious uses; but that, before 
he had been instructed by the said Papal concession, he had been obliged to 
pay me about £100 sterling for the reason indicated and which would reduce 
him to misery if I did not make him some compensation. 

It is astonishing how an aged priest, of 74 years, could have the audacity 
to utter so many falsehoods to the Holy See. It is utterly false that Conwell 
paid me about £100, or that the little sum he gave me — less than half of that 
which he received — came from marriage fees, as he invidiously said. They 
came, principally at least, from the annual contributions— called Cathedrati- 
cum or proxies — of the pastors of the fourteen neighbouring parishes. That 
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he has given the said money to the Church and other pious works, is false and 
even ridiculous. A vagabond or non-resident Pastor, never does anything 
so miraculous, although bound more than anybody to restitution. To cut 
short these scandalous lies, let him furnish proof of having made these pious 
largesses, and I promise not only to repay them, but also to give him during 
my life the income of this Archdiocese. However it is enough for me that the 
Sacred Congregation has recommended to me M. Conwell, he shall never more 
have occasion to complain of me, although I am poorer than he. 
I have the honor to be, Monsignor, 

P. Curtis. 
Drogheda, 14 Feb., 1820. 



Keep God in American History, is the rather remarkable title of a little 
work by H. F. Atwood (Chicago, 1920). "The proudest heritage of this 
country," he writes, "is that all through its history there has run, like a golden 
thread, a deeply religious strain." The evidence brought together in support 
of this thesis begins with the Mayflower Compact and traces its way through 
the Declaration of Independence, Benjamin Franklin, Washington, Hamilton, 
Marshall, and Daniel Webster, and ends with a tribute to that "great patriot, 
Archbishop Ireland." The lesson taught us is not beside the mark: we must 
have faith that America has neither abandoned God nor been abandoned by 
God. The same Divine Providence that watched over the founders of this 
Republic, that guided them in the framing of our Constitution, is still with us 
to guide and strengthen us (pp. 24-25). 

In the Report of the General Committee on Catholic Affairs and Interests, 
presented to the Catholic Hierarchy of America, assembled at the Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C, on September 24-25, 1919, it was 
suggested that five Departments be created: Education, Catholic Press and 
Literature, Social Service, Catholic Societies and Lay Activities, and Missions. 
The Department of Missions, Home and Foreign, was to be created, as the 
Committee stated, because "the time has come when the Church of America 
has a special duty to become much more of a missionary Church, at home and 
abroad" (p. 27). Among the articles offered as a basis for this Department 
was the following: "We believe that the full direction of all Catholic foreign 
missionary activities in the world should be in the hands of the Holy See, through 
the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda; with an International Advisory Board 
on distribution, study and reports, to Rome" (p. 31). The Committee proposed 
that all foreign mission funds gathered in the United States should be directed 
and controlled by a Board appointed for that purpose. This proposal was given 
a voice in the Pastoral Letter dated September 26, 1919 (pp. 16-17), and the 
Hierarchy set forth its readiness to begin active work in foreign fields. It was 
to be expected that this proposal would arouse misgivings in certain quarters, 
particularly among those who have been directing the work of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Faith, which has its General Council at Lyons, France. 
This Society — a distinct organization from the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda Fide (created in 1622) — was begun at Lyons in 1822. In 1815, Bishop 
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Du Bourg, of New Orleans, was in France collecting alms for his vast diocese, 
and seven years later, a Society for the purpose of aiding all poor missions was 
begun. The plan was approved by Pius VII in 1823, and in 1840, Gregory XVI 
placed the new organization among the Universal Catholic institutions. The 
American Church was in large measure aided by the Lyons Society, and at the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (1884), Cardinal Gibbons stated to the 
Directors of the Society: "If the grain of mustard seed planted in the virgin soil 
of America has struck deep roots and grown into a gigantic tree, with branches 
stretching from the shores of the Atlantic Ocean to the coasts of the Pacific, it 
is mainly due to the assistance rendered by your admirable Society that we are 
indebted for this blessing." Monsignor Freri, of New York City, published in 
1902, a history of the work accomplished up to that date in his brochure: The 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith and the Catholic Missions (Balto., 1902). 
A history of the Society will also be found in the United States Catholic Miscel- 
lany for 1839, and Bishop England has described its work in his History 
of the Propagation of the Faith in the United States (Works, Messmer Edition, vol. 
iv, pp. 256-297, Cleveland, 1908). The Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 
published each year since 1822, are among the most valuable source materials 
we possess for the history of the Church in this country being in the same cate- 
gory with the Berichte of the Leopoldine Association of Vienna. Very few com- 
plete sets of these two publications exist in the United States. An almost com- 
plete set is in the library of the Sulpician Seminary, at the Catholic University 
of America. The English Annals of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
were first published in Dublin in 1840. Later an English edition was begun in 
Baltimore. The last available statistics (1910) show that the Society had ex- 
pended, from 1822 to 1910, almost eighty million dollars. 



A special number of the Woodstock Letters in commemoration of the Golden 
Jubilee of the College at Woodstock (1866-1919) has recently been published. 
It is probably the first number of this periodical allowed to reach the public. 



The Editor of The Catholic Mind has placed all students of history under 
obligation by reprinting (Vol. xviii, No. 8, April 22, 1920), Professor Dwight's 
article : The French Clergy's Gift to America. The burden assumed by the clergy 
in meeting the enormous debt incurred by France at the time of the American 
Revolution amounted to six million dollars. 



A new periodical The Inter-University Magazine: A Journal for Catholic 
Students, has just appeared. The editor is R. H. Rastall, M.A., Christ's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England. Subscriptions may be sent to Miss T. Taylor, 41 
Windle Street, St. Helen's, Lanes. (Three shillings, sixpence). The editors 
have started out bravely to make known to the Catholic students of some twenty 
universities in England, Scotland, and Wales, everything of interest in the 
higher intellectual world. There is to be no haggling about Anglicanism, 
History of Dogma, or Philosophy, no sham patriotism, no purely local notes, 
such as those which tell us that Miss A. B. rendered the Salutaris with poignant 
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charm, but up-to-date, practical, alive questions, like Acton, Mazzini, Private 
Property, Peter Finlay, S.J., and Dr. John Ryan, the American. There you are. 
Plenty of thin ice for the poor editors to skate on. "However," as we are blithely 
told, "provided we don't fall in or down, it might be better than to stand shiver- 
ing on the bank; and it's far better than sitting dyspeptically in our studies." 
This Magazine will be well worth watching — having — the most sporting Catholic 
venture of modern times. Prosit! A shower of shillings! 



During the past academic year the American Church History Seminar, 
under Dr. Guilday's direction, has been devoting itself to special studies in view 
of presenting the same within the next few years as finished dissertations for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The following students have qualified for 
advanced work : 

Rev. Patrick William Browne, Newfoundland, a former Professor of 
History at the University of Ottawa, and an alumnus of the Propaganda, Rome, 
and of Columbia University, New York City, is preparing the publication of 
Dilhet L'Etat de I'Sglise. This va'uable source he has transcribed from the 
Baltimore copy and he will add a translation of the same, together with an intro- 
duction and commentary. 

Rev. John Hugh O'Donnell, of the Congregation of the Holy Cross, 
Litt. B. (Notre Dame University), has already well advanced his Historiography 
of Hispanic America (1492-1821). 

Rev. Kerndt Michael Healet, of the same Congregation, Litt. B. (Notre 
Dame University), has undertaken the topic: Conciliar Legislation in the United 
States (1791-1884). 

Rev. John Francis Leary, of the Archdiocese of Baltimore, is specializing 
on the subject: Catholics in the American Revolution (1775-1783). 

Rev. John Clement Rager, of the Diocese of Indianapolis, has begun 
the translation of the Leopoldine Association Reports. Through the kindness 
of Rev. Dr. Resek, this valuable series of letters from American prelates 
(1829-1860), has been entrusted to the Seminar for this purpose. 

Rev. Edward John Hickey, of the Diocese of Detroit, has gathered 
considerable material for his doctoral dissertation: English Catholic Refugee 
Movements to America (1559-1634). 

These volumes, when published, will form the first fruits of the American 
Church History Seminar. 

Students in American history will rejoice in the news that Dilhet's L'Etat 
de VEglise catholique ou du Diocese des Stats-Unis de I'AmSrique Septentrionale 
is being prepared for publication. The manuscript is the possession of the 
Sulpician Fathers, of Baltimore. It is bound in red leather, octavo in size, and 
contains one hundred and twenty-eight pages of closely written material. The 
writing is fair, but here and there the ink has begun to fade and the paper to mold. 
The author of this earliest American Church History (cf. Behtrand, Bibli- 
otheque Sulpicienne ou Histoire LittSraire de la Compagnie de Saint-Sulpiee, vol. 
ii, pp. 35-37, Paris, 1900), Jean Dilhet, was born at Toulouse on November 18, 
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1753. He entered the Grand Seminaire of Toulouse in 1774, and after having 
finished the prescribed course of studies, he was ordained and sent to Bourges, 
where he remained from 1778 to 1787. The following two years were spent at 
Avignon as superior of the philosophical department in the Seminary of that 
city. Towards the end of the year, 1797, he left for the United States, arriving 
here on January 13, 1798. His first mission was that of Riviere-aux-Raisin, in 
the Detroit Mission. Mr. J. A. Girardin in his sketch of the Life and Times 
of Ret. Gabriel Richard (Michigan Pioneer Collections, vol. I, pp. 481-495), has 
given us a glimpse of Father Dilhet's arduous labours in Michigan. His stay 
was not a long one, and in 1805, he was recalled to France. On reaching Balti- 
more, he cooperated with Father Nagot in founding the Petit Seminaire at 
Pigeon Hill, which later was transferred to Emmitsburg and is at present the 
renowned Mount St. Mary's College. Father Dilhet arrived at Paris in 1807, 
and was then sent to Limoges. In 1810, he was given the task of reestablishing 
the Seminary at Puy, and it was there he died on October 31, 1811. He 
was well versed in the Indian tongues of the territory wherein he labored as a 
missionary, and gained considerable fame while in America for his eloquence. 
His State of the Catholic Church, or of the Diocese of the United States of North 
America is divided into two parts: the first contains the principal historical facts 
and personages of the Catholic Church in the United States; and the second is a 
geographical description of the country as he knew it both by observation and 
by study. It is not divided into chapters, but the captions found on almost 
every page assist the reader in following the story as Dilhet has written it. It 
begins with a chapter on the origin of the English colonies in North America and 
on the state of the Catholic missions there before American Independence. A 
second chapter tells the story of the establishment of the Diocese of Baltimore 
and the consecration of Bishop Carroll. A third chapter describes the founda- 
tion of St. Mary's Seminary, Baltimore. Then follow in order: the Diocesan 
Synod of Baltimore (1791); the State of the Church in Maryland, the City 
of Baltimore, the City of Washington, Bladensburg, Whitemarsh, St. Mary's 
County, Charles County, Prince George County, Montgomery County, 
Frederick County, Washington County. Then follows a Catalogue of the 
Catholic Priests in the United States. The state of the Church in Pennsylvania 
is well described, and other chapters are given on the Church in New York, 
Massachusetts, Maine, Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia. A chapter on 
Bardstown follows, and it is in this particular part of his "History" that we 
learn the details of his own labours in the Mission of Michigan. The little 
book is apparently complete. It closes with the following paragraph: 

Nous terminerons cet ouvrage que nous ne pouvons appeller une histoire 
ni un essais historique de la Religion Catholique des fitats Unis, mais qui 
donnera un etat de la Religion Catholique dans les fitat-Unis propre a nous 
faire benir la providence de Dieu dans les graces sans nombre qu'Il a verse dans 
ce pays depuis un certain nombre d'annees et a faire naitre de plus grandes 
esperances pour un prochain avenir pour la propagation de la vraie foi et a 
l'extension de la veritable eglise qui est le Royaume de J. C. sur la terre. 
Father Dilhet's £tat d'Eglise is not a source of the highest historical im- 
portance, but it has all the unique value of a contemporary document. 



